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Sexton Sauces offer just the perfect blend 
of select spices, pure malt vinegar and 


other ingredients to whet the appetite 





-and accentuate the full flavor of your 





choicest viands. America’s finest eating 


places have found that these sauces 





win immediate favor with their most 





discriminating cuests. 3 
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Quality is up and cost is down on these wonder- 
ful new athletic balls by PENNSYLVANIA. Each 
one is official in size, weight, shape and per- 
formance ... and each one will outwear any 
official ball you're used to using. 

The PERMA-HIDE cover, a PENNSYLVANIA 
exclusive, is the answer to the sensational superi- 
ority in wearing quality...modern mass 
production is the answer to the lower original cost. 

So when you buy, budget or specify athletic balls 
this Spring, set your sights on PENNSYLVANIA as 
the standard of quality. For these balls meet the 
quality standard set by PENNSYLVANIA tennis 
balls, and PENNSYLVANIA builds more tennis 
balls than any one else in the world. Get in 
touch with your athletic goods jobber today. 
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PERMA-HIDE is the Pennsylvania name for a new, tough, scuff-proof one 


a piece, molded cover that “feels’’ like a conventional cover, handles better 


and wears three times as long. Available only on Pennsylvania balls. 


Manufacturers of TENNIS - SOCCER - VOLLEY - WATER POLO - PLAYGROUND 
AND HAND BALLS - FOOTBALLS - BASKETBALLS AND SOFT BALLS ; GV ‘ OD. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. -« PENN-CRAFT PARK + JEANNETTE, PENNA. 
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IT WON'T 

















before parents start looking 
around for suitable vacation 
camps for their tots and teen- 
agers...and one place where 
thousands of these parents will 
look will be right in their favor- 
ite newspaper—the New York 


Herald Tribune. 


The Camp Directory of the 
Herald Tribune has been an es- 
tablished media for years, offering 
two-way service between direc- 
tors and camp-minded parents. 
(More than 240 directors used it 
last spring alone.) Why do direc- 
tors use it? Because they know — 
from. satisfactory experience — 
that the Herald Tribune reaches 
thousands of families where camp 
life is an accepted part of the 
vacation holiday. Why not get 
your camp announcement before 
this extensive, interested audi- 
ence — by placing it in the Camp 


Directory of the 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 





230 West 41st Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


For Camp Directory details, rates 
and closing dates, write to the 
above address. Camp Directory 
‘appears in THIS WEEK 
Magazine Section of the Sunday 


New York Herald Tribune. 


BE LONG NOW 

















Publishing 
Nideliohts 


We’ve had the pleasure of visits 
with a number of camping folks 
recently—at the ACA Oconomo- 
woc Leadership Workshop and at 
various stopovers on the way out 
and back. It’s always a privilege 
to associate with camp directors, 
and we’re always reassured that 
the future of American camping 
is in good hands. 


This being December, we are 
unhappily facing the recurrence 
of one of the major problems con- 
fronting us as_ publishers of 
“Camping Magazine.”’ With your 
help, however, the proportions of 
the problem can this year be re- 
duced considerably. We’re refer- 
ring to the fact that many ACA 
membership renewals are due at 
the year end, and that sometimes 
these renewals don’t get to ACA 
headquarters as quickly as desir- 
able. This results in many mem- 
bers being cut off the magazine 
mailing list for a month or two, 
until their renewals come in. 


Quite naturally, all of you want 
to get all of your issues of “‘Camp- 
ing.’”’ And, needless to say, we 
want all of you to get all of them. 
But in placing print orders with 
our printer we have to be guided 
by the actual number of members 
on the rolls each month. It isn’t 
possible to guess with any degree 
of accuracy how many members 
may renew in the next month or 
two. 

Won’t you help us this year by 
getting your renewal to your Sec- 
tion Secretary on time—or better 
still, ahead of time. Then, if sec- 
retaries will make a special effort 
to notify headquarters promptly, 
we'll be able to give you better 
service. 

Another thing — we’re always 
looking for good material for pub- 
lication in the magazine. If 
you’ve a story that ought to be 
told—a story with real, practical 
help for other camp directors, 
why not query us about it? We’ll 
be glad to hear from you at any 


time. 
HOWARD GALLOWAY 














BLACKINTON INSIGNIA 


FOR 95 YEARS 





Medals are not only the most 
desired awards in amateur com- 
petition,—they are the least ex- 
pensive. 


But their low cost makes it 
imperative that the quality 
standard be high. Medals, be- 
ing small, are subject to close 
scrutiny. Your medals should 
come through this test with per- 
fect rating. 

Buy Blackinton, for first 
quality medals. Blackinton has 
made military insignia for 95 
years. Its die cut metal prod- 
ucts have that clean, military 
quality that comes partly from 
design “know-how” and partly 
from manufacturing ‘“‘know- 
how.” 


Making top quality custom- 
made dies is a time-consuming 
job. It is not too soon, now, to 
ask us to start designs for your 
camp. 


Send samples of distinctive 
lettering or camp insignia un- 
less we have your camp's top- 
bar in our die files. 


V.H. BLACKINTON & CO. 


140 Commonwealth Avenue 


Attleboro Falls. Mass. 
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{ Bid for Major ( 


FEW YEARS AGO, I was 
A asked to direct a wilderness 

program in two large mid- 
western camps—one for boys, the 
other for girls. With no knowl- 
edge of teaching or counseling, I 
approached the task with the 
single asset that I had lived and 
traveled periodically for 35 years 
by canoe, packhorse, dog team 
and afoot, through the wilder- 
nesses of Canada and the United 
States. 

When I began to examine 
camps in general, one thing stood 
out above all others—that, while 
a vast number of camping novel- 
ties were being taught, there ap- 
peared to be a dearth of teaching 
the all-around process of capable 
living out-of-doors for short or ex- 
tended periods. A three-day rain, 
followed by a sleet storm and 
cold would, in many instances, 
have been a tragedy. 

This shortcoming is not one of 
camps alone. A few years ago 
on Armistice Day we experienced 
here in the midwest a storm that 
began with rain, turned to sleet 
and ended in a heavy snowfall 
with bitter cold. The fields were 
teeming with sportsmen—persons 
who were concerned more with 
bag limits and the ballistics of 
firearms than with the science of 
living out-of-doors. It was a tra- 
gic ending. Many lives were lost 
and there were frozen limbs that 
had to be amputated. 

Thus, I came to recognize, 
when observing camps in general, 
that I had an important function 





By Caluin Rutstrum 





THE AUTHOR with a pan of corn 
bread baked in reflector oven 


in directing a wilderness program. 
Above all else, I would teach 
campers how to live out-of-doors 
in every kind of weather. 


I have no objection, please un- 
derstand, to winding dough on a 
stick and making “pig tails,”’ con- 
triving bean holes or otherwise 
indulging in such things as pic- 
nics and steak fries. These are 
the diversions of leisure, I sug- 
gest, after the camper has first 
learned some of the following: 
how to cook good meals out-of- 
doors; to bake bread in a reflector 
oven or bannock in a fry pan; 
to select a logical tent and pitch 
a camp that will give him a reas- 
onable amount of comfort at 50 
above or 50 below zero; to pack 
his equipment so that he can. tip 
over in a canoe and recover all 
his equipment, including himself ; 
to travel through a wilderness or 


' portance. 


amping 


remote region with proper equip- 
ment and with some degree of 
intelligent orientation. 

The psychology behind this 
program commands the real im- 
Once a _ person has 
learned the first comprehensive 
elements of this general camping 
process and has begun to use 
them, a sweeping confidence usu- 
ally overtakes him—the wilder- 
ness is virtually tamed and no 
longer feared. Like the man lying 
in a bath tub who suddenly dis- 
covers he can float, the camper 
with a practical purchase on liv- 
ing out-of-doors is soon into the 
deep water of his subject and con- 
tinues with it. 

I have used the pronoun “he” 
throughout, but I mean it to be 
all-embracive, of course. Girls, 
for some unknown reason, have 
trouble swinging an axe; other- 
wise they have little difficulty 
with camp procedure. When | 
discovered this, I had the camp 
purchase a number of small 
Swedish saws. They weigh less 
than a small axe and are now 
properly sheathed for slipping in- 
to a pack or duffel bag. This saw, 
with an axe, in a small canoe br'- 
gade, has offered the solution. 

How long it requires the avel- 
age camper to acquire enough 
skill to go along on his own steam, 
I have not fully determined. A 
number came through in one sea- 
son, so that canoe brigades were 
leaving late in the season with 
fair regularity. 

During my second year in camp 
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work, I found that campers who 
had made one-week trips the 
first year were able in the second 
to make trips into the Canadian 
wilds, accompanied, of course, by 
a counselor-guide. The plan has 
heen to keep some _ counselor- 
guides in camp to give instruction 
while others are on trips. By al- 
ternating them from trip to trip, 
they obtain that diversion and re- 
lief so necessary. 


Campers go through a course 
of training that finally qualifies 
them for the major trips. While 
they are training, trips are local- 
ized. Campers are required to 
paddle a canoe well enough to 
handle it under a little more than 
average circumstances, learning 
such strokes as the pitch, quarter- 
sweep, draw, scull, etc. They 
must upset a canoe and recover it 
over a second canoe. They must 
also learn to recover a swamped 
canoe alone, but since it is usually 
in heavy water that canoes upset, 
splashing out a canoe under such 
conditions is not practical and I 
do not insist upon it. The recov- 
ery over a second canoe is. 

Campers are taught to pole a 
canoe against a stream and also 
to track a canoe with lines in fast 
water. Along with this general in- 
struction goes portaging, canoe 
repair and other incidental canoe 
instruction. 

Since cooking skill may become 
infinitely progressive, the cooking 
of a very few, simple, balanced 
meals is required, plus baking 
bread in a reflector or bannock in 
a frying pan. This will permit 
campers to survive well enough 
under average circumstances, but 
as their training progresses more 
cooking is included. 

Building camps for all-weather 
conditions is a part of the camp- 
er’s training before he sets out on 
a major trip. The uncertainty of 
weather, as already indicated, is 
the compelling factor here. 

: Compasses and routes offer con- 
siderable difficulty with young 
campers. Yet it becomes quite 
hecessary in traveling long dlis- 
tances in the wilderness, especial- 
ly over fairly large bodies of wa- 
ter, to insist upon their knowing 
something of compass declination 
or the difference between true 
horth and magnetic north. It was 
my hope that I might eventually 
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get to the point of teaching them 
the use of a sextant or octant so 
they might travel anywhere in 
the wilderness and establish their 
position by latitude and longitude, 
but I have concluded that this 
must wait for a more mellow day 
in their training and growth. 
Incidentally, about the only 
hope that one can aspire to in 
offering a broad wilderness pro- 
gram to young campers is that 
they learn enough of the elemen- 
tal subjects to create in their 
minds a strong interest and to 
provide them with enough men- 
tal equipment to carry them 
through an average wilderness 





TRACKING a canoe in fast water 
is a part of the instruction at camp 





BUILDING camps for all-weather 
conditions is included in training 


trip. Identification of trees, 
shrubs, flowers, birds and general 
wildlife, together with other out- 
door subjects, looms up as an 
overwhelming task in the few 
weeks allotted to camp training. 
The various crafts which one 
gathers over the years can, I find, 
be touched only as they pertain to 
the most practicable ends. I try, 
however, to point out in perspec- 
tive the scope of the subject and 
provoke an interest, if possible. 
If one can succeed in creating 
this desire to learn progressively 
as they go along, surely the great- 
est objective of all has been 
reached. 









CAMP IS COMPOSED pri- 

marily of two things, a 

group of structures. agr- 
ranged in some manner on a piece 
of ground and a program utilizing 
these structures and their envir- 
onment to produce an enjoyable 
and valuable experience for the 
young campers for whom it is 
intended. One aids and abets the 
other and neither functions satis- 
factorily without its counterpart. 
The program can be as vigorous 
or as passive as desired; its aim 
in All cases is to stimulate the 
camper and to teach him self- 
reliance and the value of co- 
operative effort as well as to give 
him new interests, appreciations 
and skills. 

The physical features of the 
camp offer a medium within 
which the chosen program can 
most efficiently operate. The suc- 
cess of the camp depends in no 


oO 
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Photo courtesy Los Angeles Playground Dept. 


small measure upon the ability of 
the camp layout to serve in this 
capacity. 

Either of these primary ele- 
ments—the program or the physi- 
cal camp— is worthy of unlimited 
discussion. However, only the lat- 
ter phase will be dealt with in 
this article since it is in this field 
that the writer feels he can make 
the greatest contribution. 

Undoubtedly, the most impor- 
tant aspect of camp planning is 
the wise selection of a site upon 
which to develop the structures 
and carry on the program. Much 
too often this point is overlooked 
with subsequent unhappy results. 
Errors here are, for the most part, 
irrevocable. Once a camp is 
established on a mediocre or poor 
site, it is next to impossible to re- 
pair the damage. Too much has 
been invested to make any move 
to a better location feasible. For- 





evermore the program must labor 
under difficulties to do a worth- 
while job. This is doubly hard to 
take when it is so evident that 
most of the defects could have 
been avoided. 

What are these factors upon 
which the success of the camp is 
so dependent? A complete anal- 
ysis would be pretty lengthy, but 
we can mention here some of the 
more important points. 

Accessibility of the area ranks 
high on the list, its importance 
varying somewhat with the type 
of program, but governed primar- 
ily by the aspects of food, equip- 
ment and personnel transporta- 
tion. With the growing interest 
in winter camping, year-round ac- 
cess deserves some consideration. 

Size of the area must be con- 
sidered in connection with topog- 
raphy and forest cover. The com- 
bination of these factors should 


Blueprint tor Bette 


Ry Bradford G. Sears 


Dept. Landscape Engineering 
New York State College of Forestry 


give privacy and interest to the 
site. Variation in topography 
lends interest, but slopes should 
not be steep or erosion problems 
may become serious. The amount 
of privacy needed depends on the 
character of adjoining develop- 
ments, both those existing and 
those which might come to exist 
in the foreseeable future. It is 
rather difficult to operate a suc- 
cessful camp next door to a highly 
developed summer hotel. Vege- 
tative cover on the area is 1m 
portant for the lessons it can 
teach as well as for its value in 
affording privacy, shade, gen- 
eral atmosphere and attraction 
for birds and wild life. However, 
just as the lack of sufficient forest 
cover would be a seriously detri- 
mental factor, too dense cover can 
also be undesirable. <A _ certain 
amount of light and air must pen- 
etrate the campsite to prevent 
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dampness and promote healthful 
living conditions. Some relatively 
level open area is usually a neces- 
sity for carrying out certain 
phases of the camp program. 
Good views from various parts of 
the site are always desirable, of 
course. 

Water in one form or another 
has a great deal to do with the 
value of any particular area as a 
campsite. Obviously, an adequate, 
pure supply must be available for 
camper use. Over and above this, 
water has a recreational value 
hardly equalled by any other 
natural feature. It offers active, 
recreational opportunities in 
swimming and boating and, be- 
cause of the great fascination wa- 
ter holds for most of us, it is ex- 
tremely valuable as a part of the 
immediate camp _ surroundings. 
The condition of the swimming 
area needs consideration in re- 


ulding 





gard to the purity of the water, 
type of bottom, evenness of slope 
and fluctuation of the water level. 


We could go on for some time 
discussing such additional site 
factors as general elevation, pre- 
vailing winds, average rainfall, 
soil character, fog, swamps, cliffs, 
insect pests and poisonous plants 
and animals. While no site will be 
found which has all of the good 
features and none of the bad, the 
only feasible approach to site 
selection is to weigh the good 
against the bad and arrive at a 
reasonable conclusion that the 
former considerably outnumber 
the latter. Too often we allow 
Ourselves to be blinded by a re- 
markably fine view or a delight- 
ful grove of pines and ignore the 
hearby swamp or cliff, the mud- 
dy lake bottom or the heavily 
aga highway or railroad next 

oor. 


Once the site has been agreed 
upon, the next step is to arrange 
on the topography the structures 
and facilities necessary for the 
mos: efficient operation of the 
cam) program. 
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In general, we may divide these 
features into roughly three main 
groups—(1) Approach Unit, (2) 
Central Unit, and (38) Camper 
Units. 

The approach unit would in- 
clude the entrance road and its 
surroundings, as well as a park- 
ing area for visitor and staff cars. 


It might terminate on and include: 


an administration buiiding if the 
camp is sufficiently large to need 
one. From this point a service 
road would lead to kitchen or 
dining hall. 

An obvious but frequently over- 
looked point to make here is to 
terminate the entrance road at 
the administration building and 
parking area. The service road to 
the dining hall is for service 
vehicles only. All too many camps 
have entrance roads that lead one 
gracefully through a sylvan glade 
directly to—the kitchen door and 
garbage cage; not a very im- 
pressive first view of camp for 
either campers or visiting parents. 


Roads in the camp should be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 
They are expensive in both con- 
struction and maintenance. The 
entrance road and service road 
constitute all specifically design- 
ed vehicle ways that need exist in 
an average camp. The very oc- 
casional need of vehicular service 
to other parts of the site can be 
taken care of by walks and open 
areas. Camp vehicles can be 
housed on the service road. 

The administration building 
serves the purposes of controlling 
access to the camp, of providing 
a proper place for paper work 
and files and of offering a place 
for staff meetings and visitor and 
camper interviews. By and large 
it is a pretty desirable structure 
and because it need not be sizable 
or elaborate, the cost is compara- 
tively small. It is often feasible 
to include the camp store in this 
structure since it is a facility that 
can be operated by the clerk or 
secretary on duty in the office. 

The central unit is perhaps the 
most flexible of any of the three 
major groups and its content will 
be the most greatly affected by 
the type of program. In its broad- 
est conception it would consist of 
those facilities that serve all of 
the campers and which are most 
efficiently and economically 


grouped together. This would in- 
clude such things as dining hall, 
central washhouse, infirmary, rec- 
reation hall and crafts shop. A 


“centralized” type of camp 
would have all of these structures 
with the possible elimination of 
the last two, whose value is often 
questioned by some of our more 
progressive camp leaders. 


A “decentralized” type of 
camp would tend to pull as many 
of these facilities as possible out 
into the camper units, thereby 
making each unit exist as a more 
self-sufficient group less tied down 
with tne necessity of fitting into a 
rigid time schedule dovetailing 
with the activities of the othe. 
groups. This might take the form 
of reduction of the size of the 
dining hall, distribution and du- 
plication of washhouse facilities 
among the units and elimination 
of recreation hall and crafts shop. 

Whatever type of camp is pro- 
posed, those structures composing 
the central unit must be designed 
and related so that the effect is 
pleasurable and the arrangement 
efficient. The dining hall must be 
sufficiently large to accommodate 
those campers who will make use 
of it but should not be wasteful 
of space. For this reason its ex- 
terior dimensions will be con- 
trolled by the arrangement of 
table and aisle space. Experience 
has proved that the most efficient 
shape for a dining hall is in the 
form of a T with dining space in 
the cross-piece and kitchen wing 
in the stem. 

Let no one sell short the value 
of the kitchen in the overall camp 
picture. Nearly any camp direc- 
tor will admit of more headaches 
from this source than from camp- 
er problems. A contented kitchen 
staff and moderate food costs 
stem directly from the efficient 
arrangement of adequate facil- 
ities for the preparation, storage 
and serving of food. Because of 
this and because the structure will 
usually be the largest and most 
costly camp facility, it is a wise 
investment to seek competent ad- 
vice in its detailed planning. 

The infirmary, because of its 
function, must be considered as 
part of the central unit, yet its 
best location is usually somewhat 
removed from the centers of great 
activity so as to be better able to 
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provide rest and quiet for those 
in need of it. It should be reas- 
onably close to the dining hall so 
that meals can be readily trans- 
ported between the two places. 
The barest essentials of such a 
structure include a room with a 
few cots, some dispensary and 
treatment space, toilet and bath 
facilities and quarters for the 
camp nurse. It must be remem- 
bered that the function of the in- 
firmary is not comparable to that 
of a hospital; it should merely be 
a place where campers with minor 
ailments may be cared for. Any 
serious accident or illness should 
be treated elsewhere. 


Washing Facilities 


The central washhouse in the 
more “‘centralized”’ type of camp 
is primarily a shower and wash- 
room. It may or may not have 
toilet facilities, although some are 
usually included in it for staff and 
visitors. Obviously, the reason for 
its existence in a central location, 
rather than being duplicated in 
each of the camper units, is a 
matter of cost. Facilities for wa- 
ter supply, for heating water and 
for sewage disposal are all ex- 
pensive in duplication. If the 
added expenditure involved can 
be absorbed there is no reason 
why a washhouse cannot become 
a part of each camper unit. 

The recreation hall is, for the 
most part, an indoor play space. 
It may contain a stage, library, 
indoor play equipment and many 
other facilities or it may be sim- 
ply a roofed shed. Its elaborate- 
ness depends on the planned pro- 
gram and the funds available. 
Since it must accommodate all of 
the campers and provide consid- 
erable uninterrupted play space, 
it will be a good sized building 
and, therefore, quite costly. 

The antagonists to the presence 
of a crafts shop point out that 
many of the same crafts projects 
that are taught in most camps are 
taught in schools. They say that 
camp projects should teach the 
use of simple wood tools and 
should take place in the woods, 
not in a well-appointed workshop. 
The same points, of course, would 
be brought against any elaborate 
provision for indoor nature study. 

Acceptance of this line of reas- 
oning would tend to eliminate the 
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crafts shop and nature building 
which commonly exist in camps 
today, since the small amount of 
equipment needed to carry on the 
intended woods projects could be 
cached in a convenient place in 
each camper unit. 

The last of the three major 
groups that comprise the average 
camp is the camper units. It has 
been pretty well established that 
the smaller the group in the basic 
living unit the more effective be- 
comes the value of a camping ex- 
perience. The camper has an op- 
portunity to assume responsibil- 
ities that develop leadership qual- 
ities and to learn the values of 
working together as an integrated 
group. He retains his individual- 
ity by being an important member 
of a small group rather than be- 
ing lost in the multitude of the 
whole camp family. 

Thus the camper units would 
be small groups of living quarters 
distributed around the campsite 
so that each enjoys some isolation 
and yet remains within a reason- 
able distance of the central unit. 
The number of campers accom- 
modated in each unit varies from 
8 to 32 with the optimum ranging 
between 16 and 25. 


Tents vs. cabins 


Any discussion of camper living 
quarters within the units inevit- 
ably plunges headlong into the 
old argument of cabins versus 
tents, tarps or other more prim- 
itive methods of housing. Each 
has advantages and disadvan- 
tages and neither presents the 
utopian conditions its proponents 
would have us believe. Whatever 
the choice, each structure should 
house between two and eight 
campers and possibly a counselor, 
with the preference toward the 
smaller number. Each camper 
should have a bed, clothes locker 
and some shelf space that he can 
call his own. Public health auth- 
orities advise minimum distances 
of six feet between sides and four 
feet between ends of beds. 

Each unit may have a unit 
lodge that will serve as a gather- 
ing place for the group. Lacking 
this structure some comparable 
space for small group activity 
should be provided in one or more 
of the unit structures. The unit 
lodge, if one is present, probably 


will boast a fireplace, closets for 
equipment storage, possibly some 
kitchen facilities. This structure, 
by the way, lends itself admirably 
to the growing field of winter 
camping. 

The garbage and trash accumu- 
lated during camp operation is 
considerable, especially from the 
dining hall. Some small, well- 
screened cage for their temporary 
storage is desirable. It is gener- 
ally better not to incorporate this 
utility in the dining hall but sep- 
arate from it, not too far distant 
from the kitchen door. . 

The water supply system for 
any camp is a rather extensive 
affair. Consider the widely diver- 
gent points to which pure water 
must be supplied — dining hall, 
infirmary and each camper unit 
would be an absolute minimum. 
If the source of water is relatively 
deep, a single well and pumping 
system will have to serve all of 
these facilities through under- 
ground pipe lines. If the soil is 
sandy and a pure water supply 
exists at shailow depths so that it 
can be reached by driven well- 
points, it might be less expensive 
to eliminate the long underground 
supply lines and establish several 
wells and simple pumping sys- 
tems. In either event the whole 
water supply system should be as 
simple, yet as foolproof as _ pos- 
sible. There is no need to point 
out the problems involved if the 
system breaks down during a busy 
camp season. 


Sewage Disposal 


The same thing applies to the 
sewage disposal system. Any 
elaborate system involving flush 
toilets demands installation of 
septic tanks and disposal fields. 
Here again distances create prob- 
lems. While admittedly the best 
and most convenient form of 
waste disposal is through flush 
toilets and septic systems, the 
economics of the simple pit latrine 
cannot be overlooked and it must 
be emphasized that such installa- 
tions can be made perfectly safe 
and sanitary. A middle road often 
followed is to provide flush toilets 
in the central washhouse and lo- 
cate it near enough to the dining 
hall so that one septic system can 
serve both. The camper units are 

(Continued on page 25) 
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‘La Theme du Camp’ 





By Esther Edwards 


in the French Alps, a group 

of 80 French boys and girls, 
with American and French coun- 
selors, spent six weeks last sum- 
mer. Under the capable guidance 
of the French Director, it was de- 
cided that the last two weeks of 
camp should be devoted entirely 
to a project that would contrib- 
ute to the children’s knowledge 
of America. In search of a theme, 
we went back to the original ex- 
perience which linked France 
with the America of forests and 
Indians—Jacques Cartier’s voy- 
age of exploration and the first 
settlements in Canada. 

Its core idea, the impact of the 
wilderness on civilized man, is 
timeless, as true on today’s fron- 
tiers as it was then in America. 
The material had color, richness, 
opportunities for dances, for 
crafts, for the imagination which 
isso vivid in French children. The 
French counselors knew the cos- 
tumes and life of the time of 
Francis I. The Americans pooled 
their information about the wood- 
land Indians and produced crude 
but clear sketches of wigwams, of 
herce braves, of squaws with pa- 
pooses, of canoes and of forest 
animals. The lake at our door 
doubled for the wide Atlantic. 

During these two weeks, the 
entire camp program, — sports, 
crafts, music and folk dances — 
Was centered around this ““Theme 
du Camp.” The children were di- 
vided into groups. Half the camp, 
roughly, formed the group of In- 
dians. A small number of boys 
were explorers, with one of the 
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French counselors as Jacques 
Cartier. Francis I and his cour- 
llers, and the people of St. Malo 
who were to follow the explorers 
later on as immigrants and set- 
llers, formed the remaining 
Tou. 
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Some of the Indians, down at 
the far end of camp, on the lake 
shore, built wigwams. They used 
long, pliable sticks from big bun- 
dles of faggots as framework and, 
lacking bark, wove green leafy 
twigs from the hedges in and out 
and up and down, until our little 
green, round houses were fin- 
ished. After that, at any moment, 
you might find an Indian curled 
up inside his wigwam, contem- 
plating life through the low door- 
way. Others built a fireplace and 
surrounded the camp with a 
palisade. 

Meanwhile, other Indians were 
making costumes. Materials were 
scanty in France; every needle 
was a treasure to be doled out 
sparingly. Thread was precious. 
For cloth we had only old tent 
canvas. But the costumes the 
children made — fringed dresses 
for the girls, loincloths for the 
boys, were painted, designed and 
decorated with care and skill. 

Meanwhile the explorers work- 
ed in the tiny, shallow harbor, 
turning the big rowboat into a 
galleon. Canvas sides gave it the 
high forecastle and sterncastle; 
more canvas was painted gaily 
and became square sails; masts 
were stepped; a bowsprit jutted 
out over the water and a lantern 
shone over the stern. The ex- 
plorers, rigged out in white 
shirts and colored gym bloomers 
(found in a box from America) 
with plumed berets pulled over 
one ear, and long gilded wooden 
swords clumping behind, strode 
up and down. 


The people of “St. Malo’ built 
a medieval house out of canvas 
stretched over a wooden frame- 
work, with painted windows and 
doors, a painted red-tiled roof and 
a big chimney; and a lighthouse, 
too, made over a weighted barrel 
and set by the harbor mouth, with 
























MEDIEVAL house and city wall in 
upper picture with watchtower and 


galleon at wharf in lower photo 


a stretch of city wall rising be- 
hind the town. 


The courtiers concocted from 
old curtains, bedspreads and 
scraps of this and that court 
gowns with trains and lacy caps, 
velvet doublets and plumed bon- 
nets. They practiced the pavanne 
to formal, delicate music and 
learned old songs of the period. 


The acting out of the theme 
began at the court of Francis I. 
With the court in attendance, the 
king and queen made a stately 
entrance and took their places on 
their thrones. Cartier was then 
granted an audience, demanded 
and was given his charter of ex- 
ploration. Then some of Cartier’s 
men sang old seamen’s songs and 
the courtiers danced with tremen- 
dous dignity and real grace. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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I must go down to the seas a ain—— 
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S YOUNGSTERS GROW up 

in camps, they grow out of 

the activities which held 
their interest as children and they 
need a program which includes 
new and stimulating activities. 

Many camp directors hesitate, 
due to the constant danger of 
drowning, to include sailing as 
part of their program. Yet in our 
camp, over a period of eight years, 
we have taken over 10,000 sailing 
trips, with only three capsizes. 
The drownings in our lake have 
been more frequent with row- 
boats than with sailboats or 
canoes. The answer to the hazard 
of drowning in any type of boat 
whatever is proper and more 
careful management of the boats 
and their occupants. 

There is nothing more pictur- 
esque than a fleet of sailboats an- 
chored in the bay or a sailing race 
or regatta on a fine, clear, windy 
day. There is a real thrill to it! 

In our camp, we conduct a six 
weeks course each year in which 
60 high school boys, seeking the 
simulation and adventure which 
their growth demands, take part. 
The boys must be good swimmers 
and we insist that they pass the 
test as Red Cross Life Guards. 
Boats, of course, are always kept 
in good repair and the boys are 
required to carry life belts (for 
use in heavy weather), a set of 
Oars or paddles, a bailing tin, 
sponges and repair kit. 

The boat should fit the lake. 

On Lake Winnipesaukee, where 
our boys take two and three day 
cruises, we need an ocean-going 
boat so we use the “Town Class,” 
dorry style, Marconi rig. In camps 
On smaller lakes or in sheltered 
bays, a lighter boat is better. 
_ On rainy days or on poor sail- 
ing days, we hold classes in theory 
and the boys learn the nomencla- 
ture of sailing, rope-tying, etc. 
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By Reid Besserer 
Camp Belknap, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Planning trips on the map of 
the lake, planning menus and ex- 
cursions is all part of the sport 
and is a part eagerly looked for- 
ward to by the boys. Naturally 
and necessarily, on the 35 and 40 
mile trips which the boys take, a 
mature sailmaster accompanies 
the group. 

The boys who participate in 
this relaxing, sun-drenched activ- 
ity become “Old Salts.’’ We re- 
quire that they wear sailing caps 
on sunny days and trousers on 
long trips as a protection against 
severe sunburns. 

The first test the boys must pass 
is the boat test: 

a. Row boat 
course 100 feet. 

b. Be able to make turns. 

c. Know parts of the boat. 

d. Row from wharf to boat- 
house (150 feet.) 

(1) Swim from boat house 
to wharf with shirt and shoes 
on. 

(2) Remove shoes and shirt 
in water. 

(3) Climb into boat without 
upsetting. 

e. Know how to dock; rules for 
the use of boat and how to tie up; 
how to untie and leave dock. 

Then comes the sailing test: 
Seamen: 

1. Describe 15 parts of a sail- 
boat and give their function. 

2. Describe manner of rigging 
and setting sail. 

3. Describe safety measures 
and things to be avoided. 

4. Demonstrate ability to hold 
a boat on a course, come about 
and resume course on opposite 
tack. 

Mate: 

1. Pass all previous tests. 

2. Know how to set sail to best 
advantage. 

3. Understand jibing and how 
to avoid it. 


in a_ straight 























BELKNAP and Idlewild about to race 


4. Know all important parts 
and their functions. 

5. Know meaning of the fol- 
lowing terms: wung out; point- 
ing; windward; leeward; luffing; 
port tack; starboard tack; jibe; 
weather helm (light, heavy) yaw; 
running free; broaching to; 
reach; laying to; in stays; reefing. 

6. Rig boat, cast off, sail a tri- 
angular course and return to 
starting point. 

Skipper: 

1. Pass all previous tests. 

2. Know distinctions between 
different types of sails. 

3. Know the rules for the right 
of way. 

4. Know how to tie most com- 
mon knots. 

5. Know the fundamentals of 
racing technique. 

6. Make good moorings at the 
dock and at the buoy. 

7. Attain the rank of Junior 
Life Saver or higher. 

8. Be able to reef and unreef 
on the run. 

Safety Measures: 

1. Make sure standing and 
running rigging are in good shape. 

2. Keep boat as dry inside as 
possible. 

3. Carry the amount of sail 
suitable to the weather. 

4. Always have a well inform- 
ed crew in heavy weather, so that 
they will know what to do in a 
crisis without having to be told. 

». Crew must remove shoes 
when going out in heavy weather. 

6. Keep boat trimmed safely at 
all times; i.e., do not try to make 
the boat list heavily to leeward. 

7. In case of capsizing, stick 
with the boat. 

8. Do not take non-swimmers 
out in sailboats at any time. 

9. When meeting another sail- 
boat, always assume that he is 
ignorant of the rules of the right- 
of-way, and give way. 
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Partiality 1s the Best Policy 


BELIEVE THAT in the next 

two or three generations we 

shall make as much progress 
in the field of developing human 
character as we have made in the 
last two or three generations in 
the physical sciences. 

When you question how effi- 
cient we are in terms of human 
character, the answer is certainly 
not more than one-third. In fact, 
that is probably a generous pro- 
portion. Our children and our 
children’s children, if they can 
learn these laws of character de- 
velopment, and can apply them, 
will make our generation look like 
a part of the Dark Ages. 

I am going to discuss what the 
psychologists would call, I think, 
without question, the most im- 
portant principle in human na- 
ture; namely, the principle of in- 
dividual differences. 

I had a camp leader say to me 
just a little while ago that the 
boys who came to his camp were 
just “faverage boys.” In the De- 
partment of Psychology of Union 
College we test 300 to 400 children 
a year in all aspects of their per- 
sonalities and we have yet to find 
one single child who was any- 
where close to being an “average 
child.’’ There is no such thing as 
an average child. Every child is 
different, and therefore children 
cannot all be treated alike. 

When it comes to uniforms, you 
have to recognize that they do not 
all wear the same size dresses and 
suits and shoes and you do allow 
for individual differences there, 
but you do not allow for indivi- 
dual differences in a very large 
share of your experiences. 

On the other hand, while the 
camp groups which come to you 
from year to year differ from year 
to year and from child to child, 
they differ astonishingly little as 
groups. This year you have a 
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By Dr. Exnesié Ligon 


Dept. of Psychology, Union College, Schenectady 


child that is aggressive. Next 
year you will have different chil- 
dren but you will still have an ag- 
gressive child. 

Here is the principle I want you 
to get in mind: that to treat every 
member of a camp group exactly 
alike is pure nonsense and is un- 
fair to everybody. That does not 
mean that we can never have 
standardized programs, because 
we can. 

The next question that comes 
to your mind is—how many traits 
are there? I do not suppose that 
any psychologist would dare to 
stand up and answer that ques- 
tion today, because we are still 
trying to find what the funda- 
mental traits of human nature 
are. In the projects at the col- 
lege we use a personality profile, 
using 59 traits. 

I should like to divide them in- 
to physical characteristics, intel- 
lectual characteristics, special ap- 
titudes, emotional characteristics, 
and social characteristics, taking 
only a small portion of each one 
of them. 

I will start with a very com- 
monplace one, namely, height, be- 
cause that is the first thing we 
measure. You may think it is of 
some significance in deciding the 
size of the clothes the individual 
may wear, but you may ask, 
““W hat it has to do with this study 
of personality traits ?”’ 

As a matter of fact, a study has 
recently been accomplished which 
shows that the greatest single 
factor in the emotional instability 
of girls is excessive height. In 
other words, being over-tall is 
the thing that causes girls more 
unhappiness than any other single 
thing. 

I do not suppose it has quite the 
same importance in cases of boys 
being unduly short, but it is cer- 
tainly an important factor. 


Number two is one that may 
add to your present store of 
knowledge. In psychological 
circles we call it vital capacity. 
In medicine it means the length 
of time an individual can keep at 
strenuous activity. We use dis- 
tance running as an illustration, 
or basketball or some other stren- 
uous game, and we measure how 
long the individual can continue 
at that activity and we correlate 
that with height and weight. It 
may very well show that the big- 
gest, huskiest boy or girl in your 
camp will have the iowest vital 
capacity and that the smallest boy 
or girl will have the most vital 
capacity. Do not make the as- 
sumption that there is a correla- 
tion between size and vital ¢a- 
pacity. 

If you make out a program 
which assumes that everybody 
ought to be able to climb the 
mountain or swim to the raft 
without getting too tired, or every- 
body ought to be able to do the 
same things, you may make some 
serious mistakes. Know what is 
the vital capacity of your chil- 
dren. 

You may ask—how are we go- 
ing to know ? Here is one way. It 
is not very accurate but perhaps 
you can make some use of it. A 
long body and short legs will 
usually have more vital capacity 
than long legs and a short body. 

The next characteristic of a 
physical nature that I would like 
to mention is coordination. This 
is an inherited feature, which you 
cannot train very much. Any 
coach knows he has to have good 
material in order to develop a 
good team. He knows that not 
every child can learn to swim well 
or to play basketball well. Not 
every child can do many of the 
things we talk about in terms of 
athletics. If you, in your camps, 
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se up a program that assumes 
e\ ery child should do those things, 
you are setting up a situation in 
wich those children who do not 
dc and cannot learn to do those 
th ngs well, are given a sense of 
in‘eriority or guilt. You may do 
them a good deal of harm. You 
must find out if they have natural 
coordination or not. If they do 
not, they are not going to learn 
to be athletes; of that you can 
be sure. 

Are you beginning to see a little 
more all the time why these con- 
cepts of the differences in person- 
ality traits play such a vitally 
important part in your programs? 

A very interesting trait in this 
concept of individual differences 
is what we call activeness. It is 
one of the most interesting we 
have. Again it is an inherited 
characteristic, as far as we know. 
Its actual definition is how rapidly 
an individual moves when he 





Because children have 
to be treated as indi- 
viduals and _ not’ as 
groups, partiality has to 
xo along with fairness. 





If you expect all your campers to ad- 
here to the same program of activities 
vou may possibly be quite unfair to 
the children who cannot keep up. 


means that he stood no chance 
whatever of getting through jun- 
ior high school, much less high 
school or college. At our sugges- 
tion the father had a basal metab- 
olism done on the boy, and he 
tested minus 27. We began giv- 
ing him thyroid treatments and 
today that boy is a senior in high 
school. He will enter Union Col- 
lege next year. He is not going 
to make Phi Beta Kappa but he 
is going to make a respectable 
record. His IQ is now 115 and he 
has grown up to be about six feet 


form of character trait, when we 
say he is a “sissy’’ is not true. 
Let me give you a case history of 
a boy who was constantly getting 
into fights. He was not a good 
fighter so he lost his fights, but 
he kept right on getting into them. 
He would come home several 
times a week with his clothes torn, 
a bloody nose, and generally 
banged up. His parents whipped 
him but that did no good. 

We tested him carefully with 
a laboratory instrument and dis- 
covered he was what you mighi 





Photo courtesy Girl Seouts, New York 








moves at his greatest efficiency. 

Not everyone can move at the 
same speed. <A_ school-teacher 
who is always trying to hurry all 
the children may do great harm 
to some of them. I will give you 
one case history of a boy—a long, 
lanky, nervous boy, about 12 
years old. I am sure that an un- 
trained person watching him 
would have said he was highly ac- 
tive. When he was tested, each 
One of the testers turned in a re- 
por. “low in activeness,” because 
the, found him inefficient when 
he ‘ried to work at any speed. 
They had to slow him down a 
gre.xt deal in order to get any ef- 
ficicney out of him; then he could 
Wwo:k well. 

le tested 85 in IQ, which 
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two and is broadening out. There 
is a boy who, if we had not detec- 
ted that concept of activity, 
would have been a complete fail- 
ure in life as well as in school. 

You should watch all of your 
campers and find out at what 
speed they can operate. Don’t 
expect them all to operate effici- 
ently at the same speed. They 
may want to work faster but don’t 
let them work any faster than you 
find they can work weil. Gear 
them to the speed at which the 
Lord intended they should op- 
erate. 

Sensitiveness to pain is another 
inherited characteristic. In other 
words, things that hurt one child 
will not hurt another child. The 
notion that a boy is low in some 


call “‘pain blind.’’ He had no sen- 
sitiveness to pain any more than 
a person who is color blind has 
any sensitiveness to color. We 
tried to find some other form of 
punishment and finally found that 
his enthusiasm for castor oil was 
not nearly as great as his enthusi- 
asm for fights. 

I wish I could go through the 
subjects of social aptitudes and 
adjustments to authority and phil- 
osophies of life—but I must go 
on to the question, “‘How do you 
go about it? How do you go 
about measuring individual dif- 
ferences?” I have a blank which 
one camp near Schenectady is 
going to use. If you are interested 
in its possibilities, I hope you will 
get your name on our mailing list. 

One of the things it covers is 
a parent inteiview, where the par- 
ents are asked such simple ques- 
tions as “What aye the child’s 
physical activities, and how pro- 
ficient is he? In what athletics 
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does he engage and how profi- 
cient is he? What about intellec- 
tual activities and how proficient 
is he? Artistic ability? Musical 
activities? What about mechani- 
eal skills and interests? Social 
activities ?”’ 

Then we try to find out how 
well he adjusts at home with 
other members of the family and 
how well at school. What are his 
vocational aims and ideas? And 
finally we try to find out if there 
are any other adjustment prob- 
lems. 

That is a very brief question- 
ing but let that be the very mini- 
mum that you learn about the 
boys and girls who come to your 
camp. When problems arise you 
will find how much it helps in 
dealing with them. 

Finally, if you are going in for 
character education, set up a pro- 
gram of character education. A 
good share of our character edu- 
cation has been a hit-or-miss prop- 
osition that took the position that 
as long as the youngster was not 
getting into trouble that was all 
that was necessary. Decide what 
you are going to achieve for your 
boys and girls. In our program 
we have picked out a number of 
different objectives. They are 
based on the teachings of Jesus. 
They are not negative objectives, 
based on the idea that goodness is 
what a person does not do. The 
idea is to make goodness positive. 

What are those traits that we 
try to teach? Looking forward to 
adult life and a dominating ser- 
vice in the purpose of mankind, 
making the world a better place 
to live; love of righteousness and 
truth, seeking for right and truth; 
a belief in the Father, God; be- 
ing sensitive to the needs of oth- 
ers; being determined to see that 
every man gets his chance at hap- 
piness and success; being deter- 
mined to resolve the _ conflicts 
among men; finally, being deter- 
mined to serve men whether they 
want to be served or not. 


There are great things ahead of 
us, and you can help to achieve 
them in your camps by means 
beside which the _ wonderful 
things you have done in the past 
will seem mere child’s play. 


Abstractecd from_a report of a speech deliv- 
ered at the ACA Regional Convention in New 
York, March, 1947. 
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HE SCHEDULE of types of 

membership classifications 

and dues for the American 
Camping Association, outlined in 
the June issue of “Camping Mag- 
azine,’”’ was adopted November 7, 
1947 at Oconomowoc, Wisc. The 
vote by Sections was 66 in favor 
and five opposed, giving an over- 
whelming majority. 


The new plan is now in effect. 
Its adoption assures attainment of 
many of the objectives outlined 
by our National President, Mrs. 
Carol G. Hulbert, in the April is- 
sue of the magazine. Some of 
these objectives, in fact, have al- 
ready been accomplished. Your 
cooperation in speedily adjusting 
your own membership to the new 
schedule will further implement 
this program. 


The various types of member- 
ships now are as follows: 


CONTRIBUTING: For those 
individuals and _ organizations 
who wish to give the Association 
meritorious financial support; for 
commercial firms and individuals 
serving the camping field for 
profit. Dues: $100. Distribution: 
National, $50; Section, $50. 


SUSTAINING: For those indi- 
viduals and organizations who 
wish to give the Association finan- 
cial support beyond the standard 
classifications; for national agen- 
cies interested in the camping 
field. Dues: $50. Distribution: 
National, $25; Section, $25. 


CAMP (Group 1): For all 
camps operated for profit; for all 
non-profit camps of 800 or more 
camper weeks or whose gross in- 
come is $12,000 or more; for 
other camps desiring membership 
in this group. Dues: $25. Dis- 
tribution: National, $15; Section, 
$10. 


CAMP (Group 2): For non- 
profit camps of 400 camper 
weeks or the equivalent, or whose 


gross income is $6,000 or more. 
Dues: $15. Distribution: Nation- 
al, $9; Section, $6. 


CAMP (Group 3): For all oth- 
er non-profit camps, whose at- 
tendance is less than 400 camper 
weeks or whose gross income is 
less than $6,000. Dues: $10. Dis- 
tribution: National, $6; Section, 
$4. 

EXECUTIVE (Affiliated): For 
individuals holding executive po- 
sitions in camping, Chairmen of 
Boards, representatives of local 
non-profit agencies, schools, asso- 
ciations and organizations inter- 
ested in camping. Dues: $10. 
Distribution: National, $6; Sec- 
tion, $4. 


INDIVIDUAL: For individuals 
interested in camping — staff per- 
sonnel, counselors, board and 
committee persons, teachers and 
other allied professional people. 
Dues: $5. Distribution: National, 
$3; Section, $2. 


STUDENT: For student coun- 
selors and others interested in 
camp leadership who could be 
helped during a temporary train- 
ing period by affiliation with the 
Association. Dues: $3. Distribu- 
tion: National, $2; Section, $1. 


A brochure, “The American 
Camping Association — What Is 
It?” will soon be in your hands. 
We urge you to read it carefully 
in order to become more fully in- 
formed on the “why” of the ACA, 
as well as its organizational struc- 
ture, methods of operation, activ- 
ities and services. After you have 
read the brochure you will want 
to pass it on to someone else inter- 
ested in camping who is not now 
a member of ACA. You will find 
it an effective tool to help you in 
securing another member. May 
we challenge you to move for- 
ward actively with this new ACA 
program for a stronger, more VI- 
tal camping movement, united in 
a greater service to America’s 
youth. 
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T IS WITH a mixed feeling of 
pleasure and humility that 
“your new national executive 

greets you at this time. There is 
a creat challenge in the camping 
movement, in the ACA, and in 
your national office. For those 
who welcome such challenges, the 
position is indeed the best job in 
the world. 


ivery effort and energy will be 
bent to the task of giving you, the 
officers and members of ACA, the 
highest type of administrative 
service and professional guidance 
that is possible. Perhaps it is op- 
portune for us to discuss the mat- 
ter of aims and objectives. Ob- 
viously, each of us will have a 
slightly different conception of 
just what the aims and objectives 
of the ACA national office should 
be. However, there will be 
threads of similarity running 
through all. The overall goai can 
be summed up in the following 
five words—greater service to the 
membership! 


Therefore your national office 
offers the following plan: 


Objective I—To so order the 
functioning of the national of- 
fice that it operates at maxi- 
mum efficiency in terms of bus- 
iness management and profes- 
sional integrity. 


Objective Il. — To study the 
problem of effective national 
organization (from the local as 
well as national perspective) 
and make recommendations as 
to the best method of operating 
at all levels to insure the great- 
est benefits for the least ex- 
penditure of funds. 


Objective HI. — To ascertain, 
and rank in order of impor- 
tanee, the most valuable contri- 
butions the national office can 
make to the membership, and 
to attempt to satisfy these 
needs. 


The ACA is a highly successful 
experiment in realistic democ- 
racy. In short, you as a member 
express your desires to the lead- 
ers in your local Section. Two 
leaders (the President and an 
elec'ed Representative) from 
each Section make up the Board 
of lirectors. This Board formu- 
lates a national policy and pre- 
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sents it to your officers and Exec- 
utive Committee for administra- 
tion and execution. Your Execu- 
tive Director expedites routine 
matters, handles the detail of op- 
erating the ACA, advises and as- 
sists the national officers in ful- 
filling their obligations. 


A striking illustration of this 
democracy in action is afforded in 
viewing the way you, your Board 
of Directors, your Executive Com- 
mittee, and your Officers respon- 
ded to the pressing need manifest 
by the membership for (1) 
stronger Sections to form (2) a 
real national organization in or- 
der that (3) more practical ser- 
vices might be rendered to mem- 
bers, and (4) the obvious neces- 
sity of securing a larger budget to 
accomplish these aims. The ad- 
justment of dues that emerged 
from this concerted pooling of 
knowledge and wisdom was truly 
representative of the best think- 
ing in your Association. It is ad- 
mittedly not perfect in terms of 
mechanics and administration. 
But the fact that it was voted ‘“‘in”’ 
by an overwhelming majority is 
ample proof of the value of the 
slow but fair functioning of a true 
democracy. 


Similar examples might readily 
be cited in every case where ma- 
jor policy issues are at stake. In 
the final analysis, the membership 
controls the ACA and that’s good 
democracy! 


As to the future, a few of the 
projects upon which work is 
presently proceeding are: 


(1) Plans for publications from 
the Workshop on _ Leadership 
Training, conducted under the 
guidance of Mr. Hugh Ransom 
and Dr. David DeMarche, are 
nearing completion. It is antici- 
pated that two volumes (one de- 
signed for universities and col- 
leges, the other tailored for camps 
and community institutes) will 


present in detail courses, tech- 
niques, and methodology neces- 
sary to the proper training of 
camp leaders. 


(2) Considerable time has been 
spent in handling matters of pro- 
gram, public relations, and pub- 
licity on the ACA National Con- 
vention to be held in Los Angeles 
in March. Mr. Milton Goldberg 
and his Convention Committee 
are contributing a significant 
chapter to the volume of camp- 
ing conventions. Everyone with a 
stake in the camping movement 
owes it to himself to attend this 
meeting. 


(3) Five new membership cam- 
paigns are planned for the imme- 
diate future. Mr. Ray E. Bassett, 
assisted by the National Commit- 
tee on Membership and supported 
by the Membership Committees in 
each Section, will let no grass 
grow under the feet of past, pres- 
ent, or prospective members. In 
simple terms, a larger member- 
ship means more money, more 
money means greater service to 
all members. 


(4) Many research contacts 
have been established between 
the Committee on Studies and Re- 
search, your national office, and 
certain of the better colleges and 
universities in the country. Mr. 
Reynold Carlson, chairman of the 
committee, is responsible for the 
good work in this professional 
and very practical area. 


There are many projects under 
way, but space does not permit 
their amplification at this time. 
Perhaps at a later date we may 
return to these—or more pressing 
points may take their place. Any 
and all suggestions and recom- 
mendations you may desire to 
forward to your national office 
will be welcomed. There’s a big 
job for each of us in ACA. Let’s 
all push together and make this 
camping movement really move. 
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American Camping Association 


National Convention 


Program 


Five main sessions centered around the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Community Planning for Camping 

One World through Intercultural Camping 

School Camping 

Camp Staff Supervision 

Primitive Camping 

Camping for Handicapped Children 


Headline Speakers: 
Hedley Dimock 
, Fritz Red] 
Wes Klusman 
Dr. John Studebaker 
(plus many other recognized authorities 
in the camping field) 





Register NOW 
for the ACA Convention 


Read your instructions 
Send in your blank 


Let us know you're coming! 





Plenty of Housing 


Plenty of Transportation 
to and from Los Angeles 


Have you made your plans? 


“LOS ANGELES OR BUST”’ 
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Theme— New Horizo \r | 





Photos courtesy Los Angeles County Chamber of Commerce 


Los Alamitos Bay is the scene of 
much sailing activity 


Recreation 


“Welcome Amigos” 
Spanish Fiesta Spanish Barbecue 
Sightseeing Trips 


Tours to points of interest 
Easter Sunrise Service at the Hollywood Bow! 
Southern California Missions 
Catalina Isiand 
Huntington Library 
Hollywood glamour spots 
Orange groves and oil well country 


Let’s make it a vacation trip too. We ean help 
you plan your itinerary! 


Golden GaBtat, 
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Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 


Zofr Youth Leadership” 





Los Angeles City Hall looking across 
from Eighth Street bridge 


Special Discussion Sessions 


—providing oppor- 
tunity for small groups to get together: 


Tuesday, March 23—2 :00—8 :30 p.m. 


1. Standards Hearing 


Development of Creative Ability as Related 
to Camping Skills—Panel 
>. Improving Camp Program for Teen-Agers— 
Symposium 
4. Function of Lay Committees—Panel 
>. Selection of Pre-Camp Training—Panel 
5. Aquatics 


bo 
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March 22-25, 1948 


Wednesday, March 24—2 :00—83 :30 p.m. 


Oi km COD 
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Improving Leadership 

Promoting Health 

Organized Camping under School Auspices 

Adult and Family Camping 

Building Personal Values — Speakers and 
Discussion 

Business Management—Symposium 

Public Relations and Parent Education — 
Panel 


Thursday, March 25—9 :00—11:00 a.m. 


be 


oT 99 bo 


=: 


Organized Camping Provides Special Ser- 
vices 

Effective Program Planning—Panel 

Day Camping—Discussion 

Camp Expansion—Speakers and Discussion 

Government and Communities Cooperation 
with Organized Camping—Symposium 

Pioneer Camping—Symposium 


Kindred Group Meetings 


—on the first day of 


Convention, Monday, March 22. The foliow- 
ing groups are planning meetings on that day: 


Private Camps 

Camp Fire Girls 

Girl Scouts 

Boy Scouts of America 
Y.M.C.A. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Catholic Youth Organization 
Jewish Welfare 

4-H Clubs 

Youth Hostels 

Sierra Club 

Boys Club of America 


Is your group meeting on the 22nd? If not, why 
not plan for one! 
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(oldberg is Named 
ACA Secretary 


Announcement has been made 
recently that Milton L. Goldberg 
of Los Angeles has succeeded to 
the Secretaryship of the ACA, re- 
placing John C. Neubauer, who 
resigned a few weeks ago. 


Goldberg has been related to 
camping as a camper and camp 
‘leader for 22 years and is well- 
known for his loyal service to 
ACA during many of those years. 


Formerly assistant Scout execu- 
tive and director of camping and 
activities for the Los Angeles 
Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, his present position is 
executive director of the Jewish 
Big Brothers Association and 
Camp Max Straus, a community 
chest agency, carrying on an in- 
tegrated case work-group work 
program for handicapped boys. 


Goldberg is a graduate of the 
Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of California, and of 
the Schiff National Training 
School for Boy Scout Executives. 
He also holds a graduate degree 
from the School of Education, 
University of Southern California. 


Over the years, he has held a 
variety of offices in the Southern 
California Camping Association, 
is currently a member of the 
Board of Directors, and at the 
same time is general chairman of 
the ACA National Convention to 
be held in Los Angeles March 22- 
25, 1948. 
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Index fo Campinga 


According to Subject 
Activities (See Program) 


Administration 
An Open Letter to Parents, Mar., p. 22 


Control of Insects, Apr., p. 17; June, 
p. 15 


February is the Time to—, Feb., p. 23 
May is the Time to—, May, p. 20 
Outline of Insurance, Jan. p. 13 


American Camping Association 

Across the ACA Desk, Jan., p. 20; Dec. 
p. 17 

ACA Directors Elect New Officers, 
Mar., p. 14 

ACA Moves Ahead, Dec., p. 16 

Cleveland Convention a Grand Success, 
Mar., p. 15 

Gerald Burns 
Nov., p. 9 

Goldberg Named Secretary, Dec., p. 20 

National Structure of the ACA, Nov., 
p. 18 

New York Section Host at Convention, 
Apr., p. 25 


named ACA Executive, 


Oregon Section’s Self-rating Plan for 


Camps, Nov., p. 6 

The President’s Page, Jan., p. 17; Apr., 
p. 13; May, p. 26; June, p. 21 

Progress shown in ACA in 1946, Mar., 
p. 31 

Thelma Patterson Resigns ACA Post, 
Mar., p. 17 

Two ACA Regionals Draw Eager Mem- 
bers, June, p. 12 

With the Sections, Jan., p. 22; Feb., 
p. 33; Mar., p. 36; Apr., p. 41; May, 
p. 35; June, p. 28; Nov. p. 24; Dec. 
p. 22 


Camping in General 
Camping Comes of Age, Nov., p. 13 
Camping and Conservation, Mar., p. 20 
Democracy Begins in your Camp, June, 
p. 11 
An Expert Feels the Pulse of Camp- 
ing, Mar., p. 9 


Highlights of Aquatics Conference, 
Mar., p. 32 
Outdoor Education for San Diego 


Schools, June, p. 6 
Pre-School Camping, Nov., p. 10 
Sharing Camp with the Neighbors, Apr., 
p. 33 
Toward One World, Mar., p. 18 


Construction 

Blueprint for Better Building, Dec., p. 
8 

Double Cabins for Adequate Supervi- 
sion, May, p. 36 — 

A Model Camp Site, Mar., p. 24 

New Building Construction Materials, 
Jan., p. 12 


Counselors (See Leadership) 


Health and Safety 


Camp’s Responsibility 
Operation, Mar., p. 29 


in Emergency 


Cleanliness Training in Camps, Apy., 
p. 38 

Teach Campers the Safe Way, Apr., ». 
28 


International Aspects 
Camping in France, Jan., p. 15 
This World of Ours, Mar., p. 26; June. 
p. 23 


Leadership 
Make Every Trip Fun! Feb., p. 19 
All Work and No Play makes a Dull 
Counselor, Feb., p. 21 
Allegheny Section Conducts Leader- 
ship Course, Feb., p. 18 


A Camper’s Best Friend, June, p. 22 

How Chicago Plans its Training Course, 
Feb., p. 17 

Courses in Leadership Scheduled for 
1947, Feb., p. 36 


Director’s Responsibility for Counselor 
Attitudes, Apr., p. 22 

Is the Unit System 
Apr., p. 22 

Partiality is the Best Policy, Dec., p. 14 

A Prayer for Camp Counselors, Feb., 
p. 13 

Pre-Camp Orientation Assures Better 
Leadership, Feb., p. 11 


The Role of Real Camping, May, p. 15 


San Diego Section’s Joint Training 
Program, Feb., p. 16 


Syracuse University Trainees Evalu- 
ate Leadership Course, Feb., p. 14 


Today’s C-Ts—Tomorrow’s Counselors, 
Feb., p. 24 


Too Much Freedom for Camp Counsel- 
ors ?—Jan., p. 10 

Wanted—Better Trip Counselors, Feb., 
p. 26 

Yours is a Tough Assignment, 
p. 9 

Program 

A Bid for Major Camping, Dec., p. 6 

Accent on Agriculture, Apr., p. 20 

Button Craft, Nov., p. 15 

Camp Trips and Hikes, Mar. p. 11 

Develop their Creative Ideas, May, p. 
27; June, p. 17 

Fun Around the Campfire, May, p. 17; 
June, p. 9 

A Realistic Approach to Nature Study, 
May, p. 21 

Sailing can be Safe, Dec., p. 13 

“La Theme du Camp,” Dec., p. 11 

A Unique Venture in Co-op Camping, 


the Answer?— 


Feb., 


Jan., p. 16 

Winter Camping — A New Frontier, 
Jan., p. 7 

With Paddle and Packsack, Apr., p. 14; 
May, p. 24 


Resource Material, Jan. p. 23; Feb., p. 29; 
Mar., p. 43; Apr., p. 44; June, p. 30; 
Nov., p. 25; Dec., p. 26 


Safety (See Health and Safety) 


Sports 
Camp Riflery, May, p. 22 
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Magazine — 


According to Authors 


Barelay, Charles J., 
Camp Riflery, May, p. 22 


Bassett, Ray E., 
Progress Shown by ACA in 1946, Mar., 
p. 31 
ACA Moves Ahead, Dec., p. 16 


Besserer, Reid, 
Sailing can be Safe, Dec., p. 13 


Bowes, J. P. 
Cleanliness Training in Camps, Apr., 
p. 38 


Bristol, Esther, 
Outdoor Education for San Diego 
Schools, June, p. 6 


Buchanan, Bruce R., 
Accent on Agriculture, Apr., p. 20 


Curtis, Kathryn, 
Pre-Camp Orientation Assures Better 
Leadership, Feb., p. 11 


deFord, Sara, 
Double Cabins for Adequate Supervi- 
sion, May, p. 36 

Dworski, William V., 
Outline of Insurance, Jan., p. 13 


Edwards, Esther, 
“La Theme du Camp,” Dec., p. 11 


Fleischer, Susan, 

Camping in France. Jan., p. 15 
Fox, Clara, 

Pre-School Camping, Nov., p. 10 


Gerber, Erwin C., 
With Paddle and Packsack, Apr., p. 14; 
May, p. 24 


Klusmann, Wes. H.., 
An Expert Feels the Pulse of Camping, 
Mar., p. 9 
Hall, Elizabeth W., 
Camping and Conservation, Mar., p. 20 
Hammett, Catherine T., 
All Work and No Play Makes a Dull 
Counselor, Feb., p. 21; This World of 
Ours, Mar., p. 26 , 


Henderson, Juliette M., 
This World of Ours, June, p. 23 


Hill, Ralph C., 
Toward One World, Mar., p. 18 
Howard, Milton R., and John H. Shaw, 
Syracuse University Trainees Evaluate 
Leadership Course, Feb., p. 14 


Hulbert, Carol G., 
President’s Page, Apr., p. 13; May, p. 
26; June, p. 21 
Joy, Barbara E., 
President’s Page, Jan., p. 17 
The Role of Real Camping, May, p. 15 


Kinney, Charles A., 
Directors’ Responsibility for Counselor 
Attitudes, Apr., p. 22 


Lizon, Ernest, 
Partiality is the Best Policy, Dec., p. 14 


Longworth, Duncan E., 
“ontrol of Insects, Apr., p. 17, June, p. 


ie) 


Lorber, Max J., 


\n Open Letter to Parents, Mar., p. 22 
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Lyle, Betty, 
How Chicago Plans its Training Course, 
Feb., p. 17 


McClusky, Howard Y., 
Camping Comes of Age, Nov., p. 13 


Milliken, Margaret, 
Oregon Section’s Self-rating Plan for 
Camps, Nov., p. 47 


Naiburg, Irving B., 
Camp’s Responsibility in Emergency 
Operation, Mar., p. 29 


Nickelsburg, Janet, 
A Realistic Approach to Nature Study, 
May, p. 21 


Patterson, Thelma, 
Across the ACA Desk, Jan., p. 20 


Pierce, Morrison A., 
Camp Trips and Hikes, Mar., p. 11 


Pumala, Edwin E., 
San Diego Section’s Joint Training 
Program, Feb., p. 16 


Reimann, Lewis C., 
May is the Time to— May, p. 20 
February is the Time to— Feb., p. 23 


Rutstrum, Calvin, 
A Bid for Major Camping, Dec., p. 6 
Salomon, Julian H., 
New Building Construction Materials, 
Jan., p. 12 
Sears, Bradford G., 
Blueprint for Better Building, Dec., p. 8 
Shaeffer, Martha, 


Teach Campers the Safe Way, Apr., p. 
28 


Smalley, Jeanette and Marian, 
Make Every Trip Fun! Feb., p. 19 


Smith, Ida M., 
Today’s CT’s—Tomorrow’s Counselors, 
Feb., p. 24 


Stockman, Eula May, 
Sharing Camp with the Neighbors, Apr., 
p. 33 

Stone, Walter L., 
A Camper’s Best Friend, June, p. 22 


Trowbridge, Marion, 
Develop their Creative Ideas, May, p. 
27, June, p. 17 

Utter, Henry E., 
Too Much Freedom for Camp Coun- 
selors? Jan., p. 10 

Van Til, William, 
Democracy Begins in Your Camp, June. 
p. 11 

Welch, Emily, 
Wanted—Better Trip Counselors, Feb., 
p. 26 

Welch, Fay, 
Winter Camping — A New Frontier, 
Jan., p. 7 

Woal, S. Theodore, 
Yours is a Tough Assignment, Feb., p. 9 

Wyman, A. H., 
Fun Around the Campfire, May, p. 17; 
June, p. 9 


food Idea! 


Pint-Size Kitcehen 


Contemplated State Sanitary 
Codes suggest that all camp in- 
firmaries should have their own 
kitchens. A  pullman_ kitchen, 
which is extremely complete, and 
only takes up eight square feet, 
is available. It saves a room and 
the necessity of building an addi- 
tion onto the infirmary. 

The kitchen occupies a space, 
4’ x 2’. It contains a four burner 
stove, a full sized oven, a 4% cubic 
foot ice box, a Monel metal sink, 
and shelves with plenty of stor- 
age space for dishes, pots, pans 
and canned goods and fruit stor- 
age. The kitchen is available for 
electricity or “canned” gas. 

Infirmary dishes can be kept by 
themselves and washed separate- 
ly. Special diets can be prepared. 
The refrigerator is large enough 
for storage of all kinds of medi- 
cation, cold juices, etc. It also has 
three trays for ice cubes. 


This kitchen is so compact it 
can’ be set into any corner or re- 
cessed into the wall of any room. 
Closed, it can be part of the wall. 
The kitchen is self ventilated and 
no odors, heat or vapors escape 
into the rocm. After using it for 
one summer at camp, all of us 
have wondered how we ever got 
along without it. 


MAX J. LORBER 
Camp Nebagamon 
Lake Nebagamon, Wisc. 


Crattshop Cleaners 


To make ideal bench brooms in 
the crafts shop which will help 
keep down the mess to a mini- 
mum, cut out the least worn part 
of your worn-out floor brushes 
and insert a new handlie. 


Suwelled Heads 


Before the start of the camp 
season be sure to swell your axe 
and hammer handles on their 
heads. During the winter they 
become dried out and_ shrink 
away from the head, with the 
result that the head may fly off 
and injure someone seriously if 
this hazard is not guarded against 
by proper swelling. 


WM. DWORSKI 
Camp Adventure 
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New York Plans Convention 


The annual camp conference of 
the New York Section of ACA is 
to be held in New York at Hotel 
Pennsylvania on January 19, 20 
and 21, 1948. Participating in 
this convention will be members 
from the New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsyivania, Central 
New York, Northeast New York, 
Canadian, Ohio, Washington, 
D. C., and Southeast Sections. 
With the ACA National Conven- 
tion scheduled for Los Angeles 
in March, 1948, the New York 
convention will have a special sig- 
nificance for camp owners and 
directors east of the Mississippi. 
It will be the only opportunity 
for many who will find it impos- 
sible to make the trip west to 
voice their opinions and raise 
questions that may be carried to 
the National Convention by the 
‘New York Section delegates. 


Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 519 Smith- 
field Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 

Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 
Macon, Decatur, Ill. 


Central New York: John A. Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
club, Waukegan, Ill. 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 


Denver, Colo. 


Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, G. S. of 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 


Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangsberg, Camp Fire 
Girls, 108 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Iowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, Iowa 
Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer- 
son, Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 


Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun- 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu- 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., Troy, 
N. Y. 


Northern California: J. P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis- 
souri, Portland, Oregon 
Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 


Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di- 


ego 1, Calif. 


San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 


- Southeastern: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Breva* il. 
N.C. 


Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 


Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldz., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 196 Monroe. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park. 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 








WONDERFUL FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FELT EARMUFFS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


K1007 These beautiful, colorful, ear- 
muffs will be the delight of children 
and teenagers. Adjustable to any size, 
they are made of fine quality felt in 
assorted colors. This kit contains 
readycut parts for making 12 sets of 
earmuffs in assorted colors and trim- 
ming. All trimmings, embroidery floss 
and illustrated instructions are _ in- 
cluded. 


K1007 Price Complete .................. $3.50 
I ilistisieicncceciemtencen 9.95 


Plus Postage 





FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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| [} Contributing Membership ($100.00 per year) Position in relation to camp ................----:---------0------000---+- = S | 
| [] Sustaining Membership ($50.00 per year) ee ger © ee of = | 
| [] Camp Membership—Group 1 ($25.00 per year) je - | 
| Camp Membership—Group 2 ($15.00 per year) Oe nnn nn EEE o = | 
| [} Camp Membership—Group 3 ($10.00 per year) Camp name or other aflil.........----.-------------------eeeeeee erent eee = 2 | 
[] Executive Membership ($10.00 per year) Type of camp: Agency............-..-....-- ee eee ee £ Ls | 
| [} Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) i cod aupuvrbrlneiioclenestetabuababesws . - | 
| [] Student Membership ($3.00 per year) > = | 
| for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to ; | ¥ = 
| cover. Group served: Boys.............. ee |: _ 
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We Camped in Alaska 


After reading the interesting 
article ‘‘Alaska, a Paradise for 
Campers,” in the February, 1946, 
issue of ““‘Camping Magazine’”’ we 
became intrigued with the idea 
of finding out what type of pro- 
gram was carried on in these 
camps. Shortly afterward, Mrs. 
Onstott received the opportunity 
of going to Juneau to direct the 
Girl Scout camp at Eagle River. 
This she did and enjoyed it so 
much that both of us returned 
this summer to have camp both at 
Juneau and at Ketchikan. 

After the inspiring meetings at 
Cleveland and the article “The 
Role of Real Camping,” by Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, in the May issue, 


Letters 
and Comments 
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entertainment to the children 
who, yearly, pack duffel bags and 
go to camp for 10 or 12 days dur- 
ing the short summer season. In 
this country, mountains come 
down almost to the water’s edge 
and some of the highest known 
tides in the world reach out to 
cover the small strip of level land 
that may remain. 
we decided to send you our im- The camp is composed of sev- 
pressions of Alaska Camping. eral sturdy wooden buildings set 
The sea, life line of southeast- along the tree-lined shore. Each 
ern Alaska, presents a never- has its stove and woodbox, as a 
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A Question for You? 

Below we print another question, submitted by a “Camping 
Magazine” reader, on which information is desired. We shall 
be glad to hear from other readers who have had experience 
along the line in question. 


Wants Metal Boat and Canoe Data 


Q. We would like to learn the experience of other camp 
people who have used metal boats and canoes, how they stand up, 
whether campers and directors like them, ete.—C.H. 

Address letters to “Camping Magazine,” 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. And if you have a question on any phase of 
camping, on which you would like suggestions from other camp 
directors, send it in for publication in an early issue. 
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e also Insure 


Camping Trips, Hikes, ete. 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LAN NOW FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


that may arise next season 
While Campers Are In Your Care 








“§Our Maximum Benefits 
ager IIIness & Accident Medical Expense 
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Tr \ * HAVE SERVED THOUSANDS IN 47 STATES 






* ARE FULLY APPROVED BY CAMP EXECUTIVES 





1, 








* ARE DESIGNED FOR YOUR CAMP 


Reliable Experienced Service 





Write For Details—No Obligation 


Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
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fire is always welcome after a 
swim in a glacier-fed arm of the 
sea. Swimming is very popular 
and the days’ activities are or- 
ganized around this half-hour 
period of fun. We swim at high 
tide when the water is warmed as 
it rushes over the flats and over 
the smooth area which we have 
cleaned of stones and sticks dur- 
ing low tide. These sticks soon 
dry in the hot sun and we have 
fuel for our beach fires or to fill 
our wood boxes. 

Low tide is the time to take a 


can or a box and hunt for cockle 
shells or it is the time to explore 
the rocks and the tidal pools for 
limpets, crabs and sea urchins. 
We may take a shovel and look 
for clams or abalone. Sometimes 
we are gone for hours, stopping 
to build a fire and cook our lunch 
or just stopping to view the beau- 
ty around us. Far. out in the chan- 
nel we may see a whale blow or 
near at hand we may see the wild 
geese rise off the water with loud 
honking. If we choose to come 
back to camp another way, it is 
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PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


PERFECT SPORT? 


What sports or recreations will be 
most popular five, ten years from 
now? We don’t know, but we can 
hazard some guesses based on what 
existing sports offer the participants. 
Aside from large-scale promotions, 
we think probably the perfect sport 
would rate high on all these features: 


1. Universal appeal. 

Broad participation base. 
Fairly easy to learn. 
Out-of-doors. 

Involving both luck and skill. 


AR ON 


4) 


archery the perfect sport—des- 
tined to be the first participation 
sport of the American people in, say, 
the 1950's? No one can predict with 
certainty. But wedo knowtwo things: 


1. Archery checks out against any 
list of qualifications for the 
perfect sport, at least in the 
opinions of those educational 
directors with whom we have 
talked so far. 


2. Archery has grown steadily in 
public favor. 


So, if you are interested in a group 
sport with the broadest possible ap- 
peal—at relatively low cost—why 
not investigate archery? We'll gladly 
help you plan and start your pro- 
gram, and furnish you with bulk 
supplies of instructional literature. 
Just write for our free advisory ser- 
vice which is maintained for exactly 
that purpose. 








‘‘Los Angeles or Bust’’ 








always fun to follow a line along 
the shore where the sand and 
reeds end and the trees begin to 
grow ; here too is the brilliant fire- 
weed and lovely blue lupin that 
grow so profusely in this damp 
soll. 


Again the sea has been our 
friend. A fortunate fisherman has 
brought us three fine salmon for 
our dinner. After dinner come 
games and dances on the upper 
reaches of the sand flats where 
the water comes only on rare oc- 
casions. We make the most of 
these extremely high tides, prom- 
ising to awaken the campers 
between 11:30 and 12 P.M., when 
they may see sunset on the distant 
channel and moonlight on our 
own private lake that has formed 
right at our door. 


MRS. ERNEST M. ONSTOTT 
JULIA D. MARSHALL 





Q. In your January, 1947, is- 
sue you had an article by Julian 
Salomon, entitled “New Build- 
ing Construction Materials.” Mr. 
Salomon discussed the “Vitro- 
liner” or metal chimney in this 
article, and we would appreciate 
more information on this sub- 
ject. 


EVELYN BRENNER, 
Burr Oaks Camp, Chicago 


A. Camping Magazine has 
asked me to send you infor- 
mation in regard to ‘“Vitro- 
liner’? metal chimneys. This 
flue is manufactured by the 
Condensation Engineering 
Corporation, at 122 So. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. It con- 
sists of a length of enamel 
coated metal pipe with weld- 
ed seams insulated with as- 
bestos. It takes the place of 
a masonry flue and is gen- 
erally less expensive than a 
conventional chimney. It is 
particularly suitable for use 
in the smaller camp struc- 
tures. It can also be used as 
a liner for defective or poor- 
ly built masonry chimneys 
that are in need of repair. 


JULIAN SALOMON, 
Girl Scouts, New York 
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Leadership Issue 

The February, 1948, issue of 
‘Camping Magazine” will again 
be devoted, as it was this year, 
to helping directors plan for and 
secure better leadership in their 
camps. 

So that we may gauge our 
print order with some degree of 
accuracy, please try and get your 
order for extra copies in by Jan- 
vary 10. Up to 24 copies, 35 
cents a copy; 25 to 99 copies, 25 
cents each; 100 copies and over, 
20 cents each. Please send check 
with order. 


ings which, after all, is just what 
they are. 

To those readers who are in- 
volved in operating established 
camps or who are concerned with 
planning new ones a closing word 
of advice is in order. Plan the 
future of your camp as an inte- 
grated whole, not as a series of 
disjointed, spontaneous projects. 
Have all the facts, data and in- 
formation in mind or preferably 
on paper and then arrive at reas- 
onable conclusions. Put the pro- 
posed overall plan on paper and 


give it long study. Changes at this 
point involve only the cost of an 
eraser. Let each new idea jell for 


‘a while so that it can be looked 


at from all angles. Don’t let snap 
judgments ruin the long range 
plan. Remember that a camp is 
a closely knit series of units each 
giving reason for and depending 
on the others. A change in one 
detail can influence the whole 
scheme and necessitate changes 
ali along the line. Master plan- 
ning is not only extremely valu- 
able but it is also fun. Try it! 














Blueprint for Building .. . 
(Continued from page 10) 
then supplied by pit latrines. 
Kitchen wastes, incidentally, 
should always be passed through 
a grease trap before being al- 

lowed to enter the septic tank. 
In planning and laying out a 
campsite we attempt to leave 
natural conditions as undisturbed 
as possible and, where they have 


been disturbed, we try to recreate | 


those conditions so that the camp 


becomes an inconspicuous part of | 
the general surroundings. The | 
camp buildings, however, cannot | 
and should not appear other than | 


they are, man-made structures. 
Any attempt to camouflage them 
into seeming to be holes in the 


ground, piles of logs or heaps of | 
stone can result in nothing but | 
They may be artfully | 
blended so as to be inconspicuous | 
in the general camp picture by © 


disaster. 


wise site selection and by the use 
of native materials such as log, 
stone or roughly dressed lumber. 
They should be simple in line and 
form. They should appear low 
and ground-hugging by limiting 
wall heights and 
pitched roofs with wide over- 
hangs. They should be of colors 
harmonizing with the surround- 


ings and with each other. Their | 


general character should be that 
of woodland cabins, not of urban 
edifices. The architectural style, 
once decided upon, should be car- 
ried out in all of the buildings to 
give them a desirable unity. They 
should, if possible, be screened 
from one another so that evi- 
dences of too many structures are 
hot visible from any one point in 
camp. They should be all of these 
things but, above all, they should 
hot look like anything but build- 
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PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 





Camp Directory 
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completes 14 years as leader 
in the Camp field! 





Since 1934, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has consistently carried 
more camp advertising than any other magazine. Successful 
camp advertisers know that PARENTS' MAGAZINE really 
delivers the enrollments! 


Each month more than 1,100,000 families with children receive 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—and 62% of these families have chil- 
dren 5 to 15 years of age—your biggest enrollment prospects! 


Camp Service Bureau 


Both camp advertisers and families seeking camps for their 
children find the services of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE's Camp 
Service Bureau invaluable. Mothers and fathers are given 
counsel on where to send their children, and camps which are 
recommended are informed, so they may follow up inquiries. 


Each year, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE distributes thousands of 
copies of its annual Camp Directory to mothers and fathers 
all across the country. This camping guide contains all camp 
advertisements which have appeared in the May issue of the 
magazine. There is no extra charge for this reprint. 


Join the leaders in the camp field! 
Reach your best enrollment prospects 
— directly through 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 


Lowest rate per thousand circulation 
among all leading consumer magazines 
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KEEP HIM OUT 


Any water supply — deep-well or 
surface source — can become con- 
taminated. % Proportioneers % 
Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O- 
Feeder will sterilize your water 
supply and prevent water-borne 
diseases that might close your 
camp. Hypochlorination with 
% Proportioneers % is safe, de- 
pendable and inexpensive. Order 
your % Proportioneers % water 
sterilization equipment now! 


Write for Bulletins 





7 


%Proportioneers% Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O-Feeder 
is automatic, safe and inexpensive. 


%o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. % 


47 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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The Camping Bookshell 
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Edited by Reynold Carlson 
Chairman, ACA Studies and Research Committee 





The Camp Counselor’s 
Manual 

By John A. Ledlie and Francis 

W. Holbein; published by As- 

sociation Press, 347 Madison 

Ave., New York City 17; 1946 

(completely revised) ; 128 pp., 

9.75. 

An amazing amount of infor- 
mation and guidance is given in 
compact prose, easily read, clear 
and to the point. Would-be camp 
counselors will find a careful 
study of this material basic to 
their work. Purposes of camp, 
qualifications of the counselor, 
pre-camp preparations, place of 
the counselor in relation to oth- 
ers in the camp staff, guidance, 
campcraft skills necessary for 
counselors, personal records, etc., 
are discussed. 


Palmetto Braiding and 
Weaving 

By Viva Cooke and Julia Sam- 

pley; published by The Manual 

Arts Press, Peoria 3, IIl., 1947; 

127 pp., $2.75. 

Those interested in crafts with 
native materials will welcome this 
book, for, despite its title, it of- 
fers suggestions for the use of 
many materials other than pal- 
metto including other palms, yuc- 
ca, rushes, cattails, grasses and 
corn shucks. Fine photographs 
show baskets, hats, purses, mats, 
fans, slippers and favors made of 
the versatile palmetto. 


Use of Native Cratt 
Materials 

By Margaret Eberhardt Shank- 

lin; published by the Manual 

Arts Press, Peoria 3, IIl., 1947; 

135 pp., $2.75. 

Clear illustrations, fine photo- 
graphs and explanatory text com- 
bine to make an extremely attrac- 
tive and useful book. Though 
straw, corn, grass and rush are 
considered, nearly half the book 
is given over to clay, from its 


processing to the construction of 
a home-made electric kiln. The 
method by which Marie Martinez, 
potter of the southwest, makes 
her beautiful articles, is given in 
detail. 


Camping and Outdoor 
Education 

Edited by L. B. Sharp and E. 

DeAlton Partridge; issued as 

the May, 1947, number of The 

Bulletin of the National Associ- 

ation of Secondary-School Prin- 

cipals, vol. 31, No. 147; 1201 

Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 

ton 6, D. C.; 200 pp., $1.00. 

Of great significance to the 
whole camping world is this pub- 
lication devoted entirely to camp- 
ing and outdoor education. Ed- 
ited by the directors of National 
Camp, the bulletin contains 18 
articles written by outstanding 
educators. It is divided into 6 
parts: 

1. The Need Today 

2. Youth’s Heritage — The 
Out-of-Doors 
Basic Considerations 
How It Works 
Guideposts to the Future 
Source Materials and Out- 
door Education 

Anyone interested in the 
school’s relationship to camping 
and outdoor education will find 
herein a vast amount of helpful 
material, including descriptions of 
programs, the basic philosophy of 
outdoor education and proposals 
for its expansion. 


D OV Oo 


ACA Publications 

The following publications are 
available through the ACA office 
in Chicago: 

The Camping Index Plan, 50 
cents; Canoeing Standards of 
ACA, 50 cents; Camping—What 
is It? by Betty Lyle, 30 cents; The 
Place .of the Organized Camp 1n 
the Field of Education, 25 cents; 
Revised Annotated Bibliography, 
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by Barbara Joy, 25 cents; Sug- 
gested Policies and Standing Or- 
ders for Camp Nursing Services, 
15 cents; Leadership for Camp- 
ing, 10 cents; Post War Camp 
Building, by Julian Salomon, 10 
cents; Day Camping, by Reynold 
Carlson, 10 cents; Have a Master 
Plan, by Bradford Sears, 5 cents; 
Who Plans the Camp Program ? 
by Catherine Hammett, 5 cents; 
If Polio Strikes, by Hart Van 
Riper, 5 cents; Is Your Camp Pro- 
tected Against Accident ?—Free. 

Suggested Standards for Camp 
Nursing, is distributed through 
the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19, 25 
cents. 

Marks of Good Camping is put 
out by the Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York City, 
75 cents. 





“La Theme du Camp”’... 
(Continued from page 11) 


Next morning the explorers em- 
barked in the galleon. The court 
had come to the water’s edge to 
see them off, and the people of 
St. Malo lined the shore, waving 
and shouting and singing as 
(towed by a canoe) the galleon, 
looking very real, its sails puffed 
in the wind, made its way across 
the Atlantic. Indian braves in 
canoes came out to meet it. The 
tribesmen were packed along the 
beach, waiting to lead the ex- 
plorers to the campfire in the 
village, where the peace pipe was 
smoked together. Cartier and the 
Indian chiefs solemnly traded 
land for beads and mirrors. The 
Indians danced and sang; and in 
the afternoon the galleon again 


_ 








Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
® a Camp 





LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or write Camp Specialist 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6076 
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sallied forth bearing, this time, the | 


immigrants, who on the new land 
started their own wigwams and 
shelters. 

Then, for several days, life 
went on, with the settlers working 
on their village, the Indians prac- 
ticing canoeing and archery. A 
game of “‘soule’”’ (rendered some- 
what more gentle than the orig- 
inal, medieval game) was held. 
Soule was a game in which a ball 
was hidden somewhere between 
two villages. The entire popula- 
tion of each village, armed with 
rakes, scythes, bats, clubs and 
similar objects, sallied forth to get 
the ball by whatever means was 
easiest and most effective. There 
were no rules. It was one way of 
keeping the surplus population 
down. Our version of soulie had 
rules—and no lethal weapons. 

On Saturday, instead of the 
customary expedition, a deer hunt 
was planned with a deer, made of 
cloth and sticks, hidden off in the 
woods with clues leading up to it. 


The last day of the ‘“*Theme”’ 
was visitors’ day. Cartier and his 
explorers embarked in the gal- 
leon to return to France. Sur- 
rounded by canoes full of Indians, 
slowly the galleon, its flags whip- 
ping in the wind, bore across the 
Atlantic (to the other end of 
camp.) Those on shore cheered 
as the brave explorers stepped 
again on the dock of St. Malo. 
Then there were canoe races by 
the accompanying Indians, and 
water games, and, last of all, the 
king received explorers, immi- 
grants and Indians at 
where Cartier was praised and 
rewarded and where wild Indian 
dancing contrasted with the state- 
ly measures of 16th century 
France. 

What did the children get out 
of it? Fun, first of all—the kind 
of fun that comes from losing 
yourself, from being for a while 
a redskin in a remote imaginary 
forest or a seaman in a tiny ship 
on a deep sea. They had a chance 
to use many skilis, to employ their 
wonderful dramatic ability, to 
make costumes and houses and 
weapons and to use them. Having 
watched them live it out, we feel, 
too, that the discovery of America 


and the beginnings of its settle- 


ment will be at least somewhat 


- more real to them. 


Don't 
Let 
Them 


Lose to 


ATHLETE’S FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve Alta-Co Powder in water— 
one pound to the gallon—place foot 
tubs strategically in shower rooms. 


e ALTA-CO kills many different spe- 
cies of common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores in less than 60 
seconds! 
e Is non-irritating tothe skin. Does not 
damage towels. 
e Is stable in solution. Can be quickly 
checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 
Economical to use. 
Write today for our 36-page illustrated 

booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT — 

A Public Health Problem. 














Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Projects Tools 
Hides Spots 
Dyes & Brushes Books 


Numerous other Accessories for 
your complete leather- 
craft hobby. 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 





ESTER LEATHER 
COMPANY 


145 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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Camp Recordings 
Available 


Putting campfire songs on rec- 


ord is a new idea in camp promo- 
tion started by Camp and Campus 
Recordings, 1650 Broadway, New 


York City. 
during the summer of 1947, vis- 
ited many camps in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States 
and 
recording equipment, the camp 
songs, marching songs, campfire 
songs and other “‘pep”’ songs that 
the children sang at camp and 
love to sing all winter. 


_-s--*- 


This organization, 


recorded on_ professional 


From these recordings, com- 


mercial records were manufac- 
tured for campers to play at home 
on their own home phonographs. 
The records were furnished in an 
album with totem pole design 
and 
name and location. 


imprinted with the camp 


New Peeler Announced 


The manufacturers of ‘Peel- 
master,” a new, low priced, port- 
able potato peeler, claim that 
they have found the answer to 
one of the most time-consuming 
tasks in the camp kitchen. The 
““Peelmaster”’ is streamlined for 
neat appearance; is economical 
to use and it is said to peel small 
potatoes cited as costing about 
half the price of the regular size; 
and its new “Friction Rub” prin- 
ciple is said to peel 16 lbs. of 
potatoes in a minute or two. 

“‘Peelmaster”’ is manufactured 
by Service Appliance Corp., with 
factory at 30 Gregory Ave., Pas- 
saic, N. J., and display showroom 
fifth floor, 227 West 13th St., New 
York City 11. 


Lamp with Half-mile Beam 


Camp directors will find many 
uses for a new, rechargeable elec- 
tric hand lamp recently put on 
the market by U-C Lite Manufac- 
turing Co., 1050 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 22. 

This Big Beam Model No. 311 
is said to throw a powerful beam 
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Address :— 


SEVERAL REASONS WHY 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE is so valuable a medium 


The latest circulation figures show the 
1,850,000 readers per issue. 


The continued policy of giving Redbook readers quality fiction in quantity— 
Redbook publishes a higher percentage of editorial matter and more fiction in each 
issue than other large circulation magazines. 

The intelligent service of Redbook’s Camp Advisory Bureau, based on 22 years of 
trips to camps, acquaintance with the directors, a broad knowledge of program, equip- 
ment and better practices in camping. The Redbook staff conducts bureaus in 4 
leading cities each spring to advise with parents in selecting suitable camps. 

“The best evidence of what advertising can do is what it has done.” Ask the Camp 
Directors who use Redbook for advertising—they are our references. 


REDBOOK MAGAZ 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


for camp advertising. 


largest circulation in Redbook history, 


INE CAMP DEPARTMENT 


Telephone Murray Hill 6-4600 
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Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, 
terials and Instructions for making: 


COIN PURSES 
COMB CASES 
KEY CASES 


LINK BELTS 
PYROSTRIPS 

MOCCASINS 

BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


Send for free catalog at once. 


Ma- 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








2,000 feet. An interesting, novel 
feature of this new lamp is that 
it is possible to tell at a glance 
when it needs recharging. It has 
three transparent windows, one 
for each battery cell. In each win- 
dow there are three specific gray- 
ity ball indicators, one green, one 
white and one red. When the 
green ball is down, the battery is 

% discharged; when the white 
ball is down, the battery is 50% 





discharged; when the red ball is 
down, the battery is 95% dis- 
charged; when fully charged all 
three balls rise to the water level 
line. 


AU Purpose Sharpener 


New England Carbide Tool Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., have just come 
out with a heavy-duty “Aladdin” 
sharpener which they say will 
sharpen anything from a _ pen 
knife to an axe, including sickles 
and scythes. They also state that 
this new item will save the ex- 
pense on the part of the user of 
sending his knives out to be re- 
ground when they get dull and 
also enable him quickly and eas- 
ily to maintain at all times a 20 
degree angle on both sides of the 
knife blade. The unit is mounted 
on the wall and the knife or 
cleaver is simply drawn, with a 
downward motion only, over the 
Aladdin jewel, two or three times. 


Care for them Now... 


Food and clothing are despet- 
ately needed in Europe today. 
The most efficient and economical 
way to help is through CARE 
(Cooperative for American ke- 
mitttances to Europe, Inc., 50 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y-) 
Backed by 27 top welfare agen- 
cies, recommended by President 
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NEW BELT aly 
DESIGNS— <& 
LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS [}} 





Forty-seven Popular Western and Nov- 
elty Designs. Full, simple directions on 
each sheet. Send today! No. 397— 
Only 75c. Also 10 new and different 
handbags including popular shoulder 
strap type. Complete portfolio and in- 
structions. No. 332—Only $1.30. 


Always a full stock of Quality Leather. 
Lacings, Linings, Lucite’ Fittings, 
Tools and Patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 29 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Blivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. | 


























eRe OF OUR 
\ 1947 RECORD 


ON CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 
covering 
430 CAMPS 
38,000 CAMPERS 


WE EXPECT TO SERVE 
THOSE SATISFIED 
FRIENDS AND MANY 
OTHERS IN_ 1948. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


MEMBER OF 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 

















SELL or BUY 
ACamp...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships 


Sales e 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
922 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 
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Truman, endorsed by Herbert 
Hoover and General Eisenhower, 
CARE is handling 10,000 orders 
a day and can handle 50,000 a 
day. Selling for $10 apiece, these 
boxes are duty and ration free to 
the beneficiaries, with delivery or 
money-back guarantees. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are _ stock- 
piled in 15 European countries 
waiting for American donors to 
release them. 


Film Company Puts Out 
New Catalogue 


A new, classified list of selected 
motion pictures available to 
schools, camps, churches, etc., has 
been put out recently by Associ- 
ation Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. 

Included in this film. list are 
many free, sound films, for which 
the only charge is the $2.00 An- 
nual Registration Fee. Others, 
for which a nominal charge is 
made, include such topics as Agri- 
culture and Forestry; Arts and 
Crafts; Health and Safety; Na- 
ture Study; Social Science; 
Sports and Recreation and many 
others. 


Fire-retardant Paint 
Announced 


A new, high-gloss, fire retard- 
ant paint has been announced by 
Brytenu Chemical Mfg. Co., 408 
Madison Ave., New York. The 
product “‘Resistall’’ is said to be 
the first enamel paint to meet 
Army and Navy specifications for 
fire retardants. The manufac- 
turers say that “‘Resistall” can be 
used for both prime and finish 
coats, can be reduced with any of 
the common thinners and can be 
tinted with regular oil colors with- 
out impairing its fire retardant 
qualities. It can be used on wood, 
plaster, cement, metal, insulation 
board, etc. 


Slide Fitms for Star 
Gazers 

A new kit of seven discussional 
slide films, “The Sky,” is an- 
nounced by the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. The material for these 
films has been prepared for school 
science classes but should be of 
equal interest to camp directors 
whose program includes discus- 


' slons on the stars. 
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BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
which 


> TER ILE 28S 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 
® Pine Jelly Scrub Soap 


for scrubbing floors 


@ Pine Oil Disinfectant 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 








CAMPS « Schools * Camp Sites 
SALES « Partnerships * Financing 





PECK - KERRON COMPANY INC., 
transacted sales for the finest camps 
in New ngland, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 
Former and present camp directors 
recommend us. 


Contact us—We specialize. Clients 
respect our confidence and _ experi- 
ence. 


PECK-KERRON CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 














The Country’s Largest Summer Camp 
Insurance Brokers! 
All types of insurance services for 


private, institution and 
organization camps. 


Com Phiyrance 


THE CAMP BROKERAGE Co., INC. 


Member American Camping Assn. 


80 John Street, New York 7 
BOwling Green 9-8080 

















Classified Advertisements 


Position Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR — EXPERIENCED, 
business, administration, program; physi- 
cal education degree; college instructor 
in camping, position to contact and train 
excellent staff; wife has stenographic and 
athletic background; interested in private 
camp that might lead to year-round em- 
ployment and eventual partnership. Write 
Box 576, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR — Instruc- 
tor’s rating in Naval Aviation Swim Pro- 
gram. Red Cross’ Safety  Instructor’s 
rating. Graduate of Boy Scout aquatic 
school in boating, canoeing, life saving 
and swimming. Six years’ teaching ex- 
perience including waterfront director of 
Nebraska camp for 1947 season. Senior 
at University of Missouri. Plans profes- 
sional career in Boy Scouts. Age: 20 
years. Write R. A. Merrill, 1213 Univer- 
sity, Columbia, Mo. 


CAMP DIRECTOR’S POSITION desired 
by capable woman with ability to assume 
complete charge. Experienced in both 
private and organizational camps. Please 
write full details to Box 579, Camping 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 
MN. J. 


Help Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTRESS, EXPERIENCED, 
mature, for 1948 season, large camp for 
girls.. State qualifications, experience, 
age, salary desired. Write Box 574, 
Jamping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


MAKE MORE MONEY with Red Comet 
Automatic Fire Extinguisher. Low price. 
Proved success. Fine outfit furnished. No 
deposit. Some good territory open. Ex- 
clusive. Write immediately to 440 Red 
Comet Bldg., Littleton, Colo. 


MAN OR WOMAN to act as chief coun- 
selor in Michigan Jewish children’s camp. 
Must be experienced. Religious affiliation 
not in question. State age, experience and 
salary desired. Enclose photograph. Write 
Box 578, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP IRONWOOD, Harrison, Maine— 
Mature male members of counselling staff, 
interested in forming more or less per- 
manent association with progressive co- 
educational camp, joining a working team 
in study and research combined with in- 
dividual counselling and activity leader- 
ship. Write Sebago School, 5521 Cates 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Write For Complete Catalog 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY 
SUPPLY CO. 


215-EAST THIRD ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Camp Wanted 


WANTED: ESTABLISHED CAMP to 
lease or purchase in Wisconsin. Write 
Box 575, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


b 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp’ 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 











WANT GOOD SERVICE? 


When in a rush, send your 
order to us. 
26 years of good material. 


Indianhead Archery 
Mfg. Co. 
BOX 303-C LIMA, OHIO 
Extra prompt service 








CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING « ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 








For Sale 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE FRONT 
CAMP PROPERTY 


19% acres situated on the shores of Lake 
Chapin in picturesque Berrien County, Mich- 
igan. The Camp occupies a commanding 
site on a high bluff overlooking the Lake. 
Property has 2000 feet of Lake frontage. 
14 acres are interestingly wooded with many 
fine old elms, oaks, and other stately shade 
trees. The remaining 5% acres have been 
cleared for outdoor activities. 
The present improvements, consisting of 18 
buildings, comprises recreation hall, dining 
hall, theatre, library, and dormitory. ‘The 
current depreciated replacement value of the 
buildings alone is $46,000. 
Situated only 90 miles from Chicago, this 
property provides rare opportunity for an 
organization or institution requiring a sum- 
mer camp. The entire property is being of- 
fered for less than the replacement value 
of improvements. 

ROBERT WHITE & CO. 
39 South LaSalle Street State 7200 

Chicago 











BUGLE CALLS on records 

... arranged for the camp day 
Twenty-three separate calls on six sides in 
proper sequence from Reveille to Taps. Al- 
bum $4.50 postpaid or COD. Commercial rec- 
ords made of your camp, “Y”’ or scout songs, 
Records and albums for each camper. Write 
CAMP AND CAMPUS RECORDINGS 
Suite 701, 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 











181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

























__,TROPHIES, MEDALS 


EMBLEMS 
& BANNERS 


WRITE TO: 
EAGLE REGALIA CO. 
CAMP DEPT. 

298 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7,N. Y. ~~ a 
For Catalog and Estimates SS 













Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933, of Camping Magazine, 
published monthly, November through June at 
Plainfield, N. J., for October 1, 1947. 


State of New York, ? 
County of New York ‘ieee 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Howard P. Galloway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of the Camping Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 

1. That the name and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
is: Howard P. Galloway, 181 Chestnut Avenue, 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 

2. That the owner is: American Camping As- 
sociation, Inec., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. : 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company 4s 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under whic 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 4s 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than so stated by him. 


HOWARD P. GALLOWAY, Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 12th day of September, 1947. 
Anna L. Hartman, Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 
1949) 


’ ° ° . OAT 
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